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) tion of Farces, were the volumes he; had adorned his side with a tole- 
pi aia van aids singled out from the numberless ser-| do of more than ordinary length, 
MEMOIRS OF CHARLES MATHEWs. | Mons and theological tracts with | which somewhat embarrassed his ac- 
- | which the shelves of the shop groan-| tion, he would probably have enjoyed 
This valuable comedian, whose me- | ed. The Tradesman’s Assistant was | a more ampleshare ofthe puffs which 
rits have made an impression on the | neglected for the Spouter’s Compa-| the audience, as a token of respect 
public mind, which, we are convin- | nion; and hé ionged for an opportu- | no doubt to the congenial spot over 
s, ced, will prove as_ lasting as it is | nity of reciting in public, some of} which they were collected, very liber- 
8; powerful, was born on the 28th June, | the fine speeches which he had trea- | ally rewarded the exertions of the 
1776, and is the younger son .of Mr. | sured up-in his. memory in private.| young tragedians.” It is often cu- 
James Mathews, a bookseller of | This opportunity soon occurred: he| rious to trace history of public cha- 
much worth and respectabileity, in | heard that «* hard by there were spir- | racters to its origin; and it is not a 
the Strand. His brother William | its at work,” who, like himself, hav- | little remarkable, that two young per- 
and himself received their education |ing souls above cither buttons or] sons, who for their own amusement 
at Merchant Taylors’ School. The | books, were resolved to become the} had acted together in a small reom 
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former, who was designed for the 


church, entered himseif of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, and took the 
degree of Master of Arts in that 
university. Having completed his 
studies there, he altered his original 


‘intention .and became a member of 


the Middle Temple, where, in due 
course, he was called to the bar. 
In 1801, he went to the West Indies, 
with the view of practising at Tobago; 
but unfortuntely fell a victim to the 


‘climate ina few. months after his 
-arrival in that island. He was a 


gentleman of considerable learning 
and talents, and very much respected 
by a large circle of acquaintance. 

Charles, the object of our present at- 
tention, was intended for a bookseller, 
and atthe age of fourteen, three years 
before he quitted Merchant Taylors’ 
school, was bound apprentice to his 
father. Nothing could be more pru- 
dent than this measure, but articles 
of indenture have no power over the 
inclinations. Young Mathews was 
fonder of reading books than selling 
them ; and those he preferred were, 
of all others, the books which his 
father wished him to leave unnoticed. 
Bcil’s British Theatre, The Beau- 


mimic representatives of kings and 
herees. Tr + rt, a private play was 
to be exhibited ; the scene of action 
was a smal} room up one pair of stairs, 
over a pastry cook’s shop in the 
Strand. Here an elderly French la- 
dy gave evening lessons to a few se- 
lect pupils, who, in return for her 
French exercises, proposed to treat 
her and her friends with an English 
tragedy. This intelligence no soon- 
er reached our hero, than he felt an 
unaccountable desire to learn French. 
So laudable an inclination could not 
but be encouraged, and he was ac- 
cordingly sent to acquire the true 
Parisian accent at this evening aca- 
demy. ‘The ceremony which took 
place at his introduction may easily 
be imagined ; instead of Boyer’s Dic- 
tionary, he received a copy of Phil- 
lips’s Distrest Mother: and our 
French pupil, by way of coup d’essai, 
prepared to **counterfeit the deep 
tragedian,” in the part of Phenix. 
Mr. Elliston was the Pyrrhus, and 


the whole performance went off with | 
mucheclat. « Qur hero; upon whom | 
Melpomene had not bestowed her | 


choicest favours, still acquitted him- 
self with tolevable credit, and but for 





over a pastry cook’s shop, shouid 
find themselves after a separation of 
fifteen years, the tragic and comic 
heroes of the theatre royal in the 
Haymarket, enjoying the highest 
honours of the profession, and follow- 
ed by the most genuine applause of 
the public. But before we bring our 


hero to this point of elevation, we 


must accompany him through the 
humble gradations which led> to it. 
He had not yet witnessed the repre- 
sentation of a play at the theatre; a 
place which his father from reli- 
gious motives, was notin the habit of 
encouraging. One evening, howe- 
ver, in the year 1790, he paid a sto- 
len visit to Covent-garden, when the 
Orphan and the farce of Retaliation 
were to be presented. ‘The effect the 
performance had on his mind decid- 
ed his future destiny. The stage 
now entirely occupied his thoughts ; 
for this « all causes must give way ;” 
trade became his fixed antipathy ; 
and, instead of attending to business 
behind the counter, the stage-struck 
youth was frequently mounted upon 
it, endeavouring to give the shopman 
and maid some relish of the opposite 
heauties of Otway and O'Keeffe. 
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the red ink for blood: these, with 


the kitchen poker, gracefully dang- | 


ling from a button-hole of the bree- 
ches pocket; a towering goose quill 
affixed to his hat tarned up in front 
ala mode Espagnole; and the skirt 
of his coat carelessly thrown over the 
left shoulder, thoroughly equipped for 
the trhgedy hero. Whether it was 
that « Young Master’s” auditors did 
not melt into tears at the «syllables 
of dolour? which fell from him as he 
painted the distresses of Jaffier, and 
the despair of Romeo, or that his ad- 
miration of the inimitable Parsons, 
whom he saw perform about this time, 
estranged liim from the buskin, we 
cannot determine. 

From this period however, he resol- 
ved to pay his court to the comic muse. 
‘¢ The old man seemed to occupy his 
most particular attention; and with 
a view to the public efforts which 
he now meant seriously to make, he 
procured a collection of wigs, which, 
for number and variety, from the 
proud full bottom, down to the humble 
scratch, was thought to ontvie even 
Suett’s celebrated stock, that, to the 
unutterable grief of every virtuoso 
and collector of similar curiosities, 
were said to be burnt with the Bir- 
mingham theatre in 1762.’ 

In September 1793, he appeared 
on the Richmond stage in the opposite 
eharacters of Richmond and Bowkitt. 

In March 1794, he played the 
former character, and Old Doily, at 
Canterbury, and immediately after- 
wards engaged with one of those 
theatrical crimps who come over oc- 
easionally to kidnap our youthfal 
spouters for the Dublin theatre, delu- 
ding them with promises they never 
mean shall be fulfilled, and holding 
out to them hopes they are predeter- 
mined to disappoint. 

With the expectation that all the 
flattering representations that had 
been made him would be fully realized 
on his arrival at Dublin, Mathews 
embarked for that city. He was 
engaged to play the principal char- 
acters in low comedy, and made his 
appearance in Jacob, Gawkey, and 
Lingo, on the 19th of June 1794, for 
the benefit of the celebrated Mrs. 
Wells, the original Cowslip. He 
was very favourably received; the 
songs of Lingo were all enchored ; 
and he repeated the latter character, 
a few nights afterwards, for the be. 
nefit of the late Mrs, Pope (then Miss 
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Champion.) But this was not the 
line of business he was inveigled over 
to perform: he was not to be an 
hound to hunt, but one to fill up the 
cry. ‘he Country Pans, the Prince- 
ly Burgundy and walking Gentlemen 
of the most insignificant cast, were 
allotted tohim. Complaint was fruit- 
less at this distance from home; and 
to his friends he was prevented; by a 
feeling of pride, from making known 
the difficulties of his situation. It 
would be an endless, as well as an un- 
pleasant, task, to enumerate the cir- 
cumstances of degradation, insult, 
distress, and cruelty, he was obliged 
to submit to, while under the rod of 
his scenic tyrant. After suffering a 
penance of eighteen months for the 
imprudent step he had taken in quit- 
ing England, he resolved to return to 
London, and with this intention got 
on board a packet bound from Cork 
to Bristol, but which, owing to 
contrary winds, was forced to put in- 
to a port in Wales. At Swansca, he 
went to play, and introducing him- 
self to Mr. Masterman, the manager, 
obtained his permission to perform. 
From the warm reception he experi- 
enced, an engagement was offered 
him, and for three years he was the 
favourite comedian intMr. Master- 
man’s circuit, Which included Swan- 
sea, Caermarthen, monmouth, Car- 
diff, Llandillo, &c. 


To be concluded. 
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CITY AND COUNTRY 
CONTRASTED. 
Concluded. 


When I contrasted these citizens 
with the hardy cultivaters of the soil, 
whose rugged aspects dyed with na- 
ture’s rosy hue, fearless in the chang- 
es of weather, enhaling a salubrious 
air, and drinking of the pure spring 
uncontaminated by the filth of cities ; 
I could not help admitting the acquir- 
ed superiority of the latter. The su- 
periority of the former in intellect is 
perhaps greater, from their locality 
to every degree of information; but 
from this superiority, there often a- 
rises, as amore than counterbalance, 
new and painful sensations not be- 
fore conceived. As the aim of our 
existence is happiness, I conjectured, 
that like the atmospheric fluid, it is 





| diffused throughout cities in a more 




















































impure, contaminated state, than 
through the less cultivated parts of 
nature. The numerous orders, and 
dispositions of mankind, by cohabit- 
ing and mixing together, produces 
scenes the most opposite. We see 
the benign aspect of benevolence smil- 
ing in the beneficent; their open 
hand, and their comforting words are 
administered, to allay the distresses 
of the indigent, and of the miserable. 
But as a contrast we may observe 
others who would, if an opportunity 
offered, strip the more indigent of his 
little all, to add to his greater stock. 
And many there are who in the dis- 
guise of the miserable impose upon 
bencficence, and with the received 
bounty, purchase that, which levels 
them with the brute creation. 

Disgusted with the scenes daily 
exhibited by this accumulated and 
overabundent population, I exclaim- 
ed—O citizens, why do you assem- 
ble together thus! is it really to ob- 
tain happiness? or rather is it not a 
sordid, an avaricious money making 
desire which possesses you, to obtain 
a paltry, a short lived pleasure? 
You create false enjoyments, by hoard- 
ing up false riches: and in endea- 
vouring to be first among your breth- 
ren, you study for, and obtain by 
those false riches, artificial plea- 
sures ; these again creates artificial 
wants: thus, as the temporary plea- 
sures of variety increases, your wants 
with as hasty strides progresses. In- 
stead of enjoying the calm and un- 
roughled life of cottagers, and of 
sailing with them on the waters of 
equality, where at times, but a few 
faintly hearing waves disturb its sur- 
face; you embark with the multitude 
on the swelling billows of pride, and 
in striving to show yourself preemi- 
nent over those, who are on the same 
tempestuous ocean envy malicious- 
ly springs from the bosom of the deep, 
and sinks his poisonous shait, deep 
into your Vitals. 

Stop here and take a view of the 
consequences that follows your mode 
of life; and question your under- 
standing, whether or no, these sun- 
shine pleasures really increases your 
happiness. Many there are, who 
thus pass away their lives in your 
cities, that envy the cottagers their 
peaceful bliss. But few of those 
who follow the rural occupation of 
farming, would exchange situations ; 





}and those few are generally discon- 











tented in any sphere of life: being 
dazzled by the gaudy outside of a ci- 
tizen, they follow him to the metro- 
polis and acquire his habits ; many 
of them then look back, perhaps 
with regret, to their former situation, 
and to an occupation that procured 
them peace of mind; but perhaps in 
vain the sigh is given, on retrospect- 
ing peaceful days, they have parted 
with their former habitations, and 
the proceeds have heen expended for 
their acquired knowledge: they have 
eaten of the fruit of good and evil, 
and the hour is cursed, in which they 
put forth their hands and plucked. 
Thus I reasoned, and being convinc- 
ed that happiness dwelt more free 
from alloy in the rural scenes of na- 
ture, than in cities; I determined 
from henceforward not to immure 
myself for life in the prison bounds 
of acity; but in my travels to seck 
for a spot on which TI could content- 
edly set down, and let life calmly pass 
away, and endeavour to forget the 
diversity of scenes which existed in 
this vicious and noisy abode; or, if 
not, to think of them only with dis- 
gust. I thought that I could fix up- 
on such a spot in this country, as the 
richness of the soil most invitingly 
invited the cultivator’s aid; and as 
nature’s scenes were charmingly dis- 
played from the many wave like emi- 
nences, which at times when viewed 
from loftier heights, seemed by means 
of the winds playing among their 
verdure to roll over the country like 
the waves of the ocean. 

To conclude, I retired to this high, 
but rich, level plain, which overlooks 
the surrounding country ;—married 
an amiable wife, and now live happy 
and contented, with several children ; 
and have no desire to return to the 
populous part, from whence I came. 

Just as he had concluded, a vivid 
glare of lightening flash’d through 
the heavens; which was instantane- 
ously followed by atremendous crash 
of thunder, that burst, and awfully 
rolled over our heads, from and 
through a black cloud which had 
gathered in the firmament. This 
opperated so powerfully upon the fa- 
culties as confined in their respective 
chambers, that the doors of sense 
flew open and they issued forth at li- 
berty. In other words, I awoke; 
and heard the thunder rumbling at a 
distance in the heavens, and the rain 
commenced pouring down in torrents, 
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driving into the window, and beating 
upon my head. I hastily shut down 
the sash, well pleased with my dream, 
and the rain: the latter being ardent- 
ly desired on account of the exces- 
sive draught which preceded this c- 


vent. 
CLAIRVILLE. 
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ON IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 
No. Iy. 


I shall close my remarks on this 
subject with a few general observa- 
tions. In conversation on this sub- 
ject no argument is more frequently 
used, than that the security of the 
merchant requires this check upon 
those who would not otherwise hesi- 
tate to live to the extent of their cre- 
dit, and when that was destroyed 
with one merchant to impose on ano- 
ther with impunity. This argument 
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customer? and is not each price 
fixed, proportionate to the length of 
credit, and the risque of payment. 

I am happy in this place to have 
it in my power to make a short quo- 
tation from as»eech of the celebrated 
Mr. Burke, in the British parliament. 
on this subject. « Credit has no con 
cern in this cruelty. IL speak in a 
commercial assembly. You know 
that credit is given, because capita! 
must be employed; that men calculat 
the chances of insolvency; and the; 
either withhold the creuil, or mak: 
the debtor pay the risque, in the price. 
THE COUNTING-HOUSE HAS NO ALLE 
ANCK WITH THE GAOL,” This is the 
opinion of a man who laboured inces. 
santly for the good of his country, and 
who was indefatigable in his exer- 
tions to wipe off this reproach of the 
eharacter of his countrymen, 

Because the words credit, insol- 
vency, bankruptcy, &c. scem to have 
amore immediate relation to mer- 
chants than to mectanics, almost 





is founded on two principles, equally 
incorrect. The first is, that the mer- 


all disquisition on imprisonment for 
debt, and bankrupt laws, are founded 


chant or trader never troubles himself | on their interests and practices; but it 


about the responsibility of the person 
credited, until the time of credit is 


person concerned im trade a swindler, 
and only kept within bounds by the 
whip of law. These two suppositions 
are not more incorrect than degra- 
ding to the trading part ef the com- 
munity. | 

Credit must be preserved, say 
those who advocate this barbarous 
principle. But is not equity rather 


to be proved? epskyeat Oe be forgot- | 
blish any fa- 
vourite thereof? Credit I know to be | 


ten or neglected to est 


important; but that commerce or 


trade is a curse to a country which | 


require injustice to support its credit. 
Let me ask those who are fond of 
imprisonment, what relative impri- 
t+sonment for debt has with credit? 
Is it never exercised til! credit is de- 


‘expired. The other supposes every | 


‘is a fact, let it be asserted to the 


glory of a merchant’s character, that 
not one in five hundred of the mis- 
serable tenents of a prison owe their 
incarceration to (he prosecution of a 
merchant; the feclings of a merchant 
seem to revolt at it; they disdain to 
use the unjust power which impolitic 
laws have placed in their hands. We 
venture to assert, that the more ex- 
tended the commerce of a city is, the 
fewer will be the number of imprison- 
ments for debt. 

‘¢ Holland,” says Mr. Burke in 
the speech before quoted, « under- 
stands trade as weil as we; and there 
was not, when Mr. Howard visited 
Holland, more than one prisoner for 
debt in the great city of Rotterdam.” 
What a picture is this for those who 
practically cultivate the doctrine, 
that the endeavoiir of every man in 


| 
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stroyed? is it not the gratification of _ trade is to defraud his fellow! 


malevolent feelings? does friend im- | 


To the argument, that if imprison- 


mure friend within the walls of a | ment was abolished the poor would be 


dungeon? is not imprisonment almost 
invariably the result of private al- 


opinion, that in all accounts the cre- 





| . . . . 

| unable to obtain their usual trifling cre- 
dit, so convenient through the week, 
tercation? I have before hazarded the | 


we answer, that facts are diametri- 
cally opposed to this assertion. There 


ditor was equally implicated in the | was, and may be now. a law existing 
crime of its accumulation (for debtor | in the state of New York, abolishing 
is punished as a crime) with the | imprisonment for sums less than 
debter. Does any dealer, credit with- | twenty-five dollars; and yet business 
out inquiring the character of his' went on much as usual, 


Traders 
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credited as before, and received their 
pay not less. punctually. Should 
such laws become general, no evil 
could possibly result. A trifling de- 
gree of strictness in giving credit 
might occur; but this would be for 
public benefit. Speculations on the 
mistries of the poor would be at an 
end. Real credit would be the same; 
man could always obtain it on pro- 
perty or character; and the agree- 
ments between man and man would 
not be characterised with the revolt- 
ing provision of the « pound of flesh.” 

Therclations of credit are referred 
to merchants, and the odium of this 
practice laid to their necessities; yet 
let the legislature of this state be 
composed of merchants, and I hesi- 
tate not to say that the abrogation 
of all laws for imprisonment of 


debtors would be among the first 


business they would transact. None, 
it is believed, more than the mer- 
chat deprecate this practice, and 
none less than they avail themselves 
of its unjust provisions. 

I leave the subject in the hope that 
some abler pen will attempt a refor- 
mation. Men who deprecate this 
horrid practice could not spend a 
few hours better than in endeavour- 
ing to awaken the public attention 
to this interesting question. Let 
something be done, that this stain 
upon our character may be wiped 
away. Let not that system be con- 
tinued, which grinds the face of the 
unfortunate poor, and invites to per- 
jury any class whieh may wish to 
avail itself of its unjust provisions. 
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For the Magazine. 


Mr. CHANDLER, 

I have observed in the last num- 
ber of the Magazine a piece headed 
«6 Clairville examined,” signed « At- 
fanticus.”” ‘This writer appears to 
be offended at the liberty he supposes 
L have taken, with regard to the ap- 
pearance. of the mammoth sea ser- 


pent. It would be necessary for At- 


lanticus to excuse the few remarks I 
have made on this animal, for I am 
rather inclined to the supposition, 
that he has not read them; but has 
heard **so many accounts’? of my 
observations, * from different per- 
sons, all agreeing in the main point, 
that’? he «* feels bound to believe” 
their assertions without examination. 
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Whether I asserted that the exvis- 
tance of the monster is fabulous, or 
his actions to be without the bounds 
of probability, is the question. This 
deceptive writer ought to make him- 
self acquainted with the general ob- 
servation I have advanced with re- 
spect to the serpent, as well as the 
general history of the object. 

Whether or no, such monster ex- 
ists, is not within the power of those 
who ¢ require occular demonstra- 
tion” to prove. Oaths should never 
of themselves be regarded as_possi- 
tive proofs of appearances: as too 
much foul breath has already at dif- 
ferent times been expended, in utter- 
ing them. We are as liable in our 
belief, to be as variable as the winds, 
if we should place implicit confidence 
in the oaths of all who presume to 
utter them;—-even if they should be 
from reputedly ** respectable peo- 
ple,” and from those ** whose integ- 
rity was never before impeached:” 
some other foundation is necessary 
for belief than merely an oath; the 
believing of which, if unnatural, does 
not argue ** an acquaintance with 
natural or general history.” It is 
impossible for us to decide justly 
whether serpents have been seen of 
the dimensions described, or have 
not; we will leave it to more capa- 
cious minds, who have sufficient room 
in their intellectual apartments, to 
stow in such lumber; and let 1t pass 
by us as the idle winds, which we re- 
gard not. 

With respect to the Anaconda, 
a reader of Atlanticus’s observation, 
who is not acquainted with the ac- 
counts, as transmitted, of these ani- 
mals, would suspect, that this vora- 
cious serpent is enabled to swallow 
the ** ox’? whole at one gulp, but 
this appears not to be the case. He 
does not repeatedly lash it with his 
tail, as acarter would employ his whip 
upon the body of a horse, forthe 
purpose of destroying his adversary; 
but entwines the prey with his folds, 
and by this method breaks, and dis- 
joints member after member, of the 
animal. It is then divided into many 
parts, and before he is enabled to 
swallow them, these portions are co- 
vered over by him with a thick coat 
of glutinous matter. 

There may be a serpent, for I can- 
not possitively say any thing to the 
contrary, that is enabled to swallow 
the enormous kraken of some wri- 





ters; if this was only asserted and 
confirmed by an oath, there is no 
doubt that human credulity could 
swallow the account with the great- 
est ease, but it could not be easily 
digested by 

CLAIRVILLE. 
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Extracts from an oration delivered at 
Cincinnati by N. Wright, Esy. on 
the 4th of July. 


It must ever be a pleasing employ- 
ment to the philanthrophist and pat- 
riot, to watch the decline ofthat spir- 
it of political bigotry and intolerance, 
which, for so long a time, interfered 
with the best hopes of national im-- 
provement, and by its baleful influ- 
ence served to divide the exertion of 
men whose interest and aims were 
perfectly identified. 

On no occasion was the torch of 
the political incendiary, more open- 
ly displayed, than in ‘the celebration 
of our national independence. That 
day, which should be hallowed to the 
exercises of every feeling of felicita- 
tion, was made the season of party 
invective; and every rancorous prin- 
ciple of the human heart was called 
into exercise by the thunder of poli- 
tical anathemas which were denounc- 
ed upon opposing factions. But it is 
peculiarly pleasant to observe how 
calm is now this so lately troubled 
water. ‘The public addresses on our 
last anniversary did not teem with 
sentiments so repugnant to every 
principle of social feeling; on the 
contrary, the orator, as if sensible of. 
the influence of his powers, seems to 
have determined to exercise them in 
the glorious work of reconcilement 
and improvement. Among the many 
orations on this oceasion which have 
appeared before the public, we notice 
with much pleasure one, which was. 
delivered in Cincinnati, by Nathaniel 
Wright, Esq. from whieh we make 
such extracts as have a particular 
relation to national improvement. 


“ The perfection of the mechanic arts 
has been regarded by every people as 
highly important to their strength and 
independence. In populous towns me- 
chanics are the very bone and sinew of 
the nation. To this city their skill has 
given abundant reason for pride and ex- 
ultation; and their patriotic and spirited 
attention to this day, is the fullest proof, 




















_ this incomparable country! 


that they have noble hearts and ready 
hands in the cause of their country. 
“Our army and navy cannot be forgot- 


ten: they are covered with an immortal: 


blaze of glory, their renown is recorded 


on a thousand fields, their fame is heard: 


over all the waves of the ocean. But 
there is one subject which at this mo- 
ment has a peculiar claim to your atten- 
tion as inhabitants of the western coun- 
try, and especially as citizens of Cincin- 
nati; I mean the encouragement of lite- 
rature, the arts, and sciences. 

«“ From the days of Grecian greatness 
to the present hour, these have been re- 
garded as the very life’s blood of a re- 
public, and both reason and experience 
join to demonstrate, that no free govern- 
ment can long subsist without them. 
The people are the rulers of the land, 
and can you trust your destinies to an 
ignorant, blind, unprincipled rabble? To 
a host of men whom any demagogue 
might deceive, and any traitor might 
stir up to rebellion? A people who un- 
derstand their interests, and have learn- 
ed to reason and reflect for themselves, 
are the legitimate and only safe guar- 
dians of their rights; but an ignorant 
populace is a many headed monster in- 
deed. Turnit loose upon the world, and 
you shall see it trampling indiscriminate- 
ly upon friend and foe, despoiling and 
desolating the fair works of nature, and 
at last turning its fangs upon its own vi- 
tals. . 
‘« Literature and science serve to give 
reason the sway in community: They 
bind us, heart and soul, by a thousand 
gentle but powerful ties, to country, to 
duty, and to our Maker. It is the busi- 
ness of the statesman to associate all the 
strong impressions of childhood, all the 
ardor of riper age, all the images of fan- 
cy, all the delights of cultivated taste, 
all the hopes of the ambitious, with the 
honour of their country. He will thus 
spread a spirit through his nation that 
will defend it for ever; a spirit like the 
lightning of heaven, that is harmless and 
quiet when all is serene, but when com- 
motion has stirred it to flame, no eye 
can follow its speed, and no mortal 
might withstand its power. 

‘“‘ How important then, my countrymen, 
how solemn is the charge that has fallen 
to your care, who inhabit this fertile, 
Turn your 
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eyes around you from the Allegheny to 
the Stoney mountains of the west, a val- 
ley of some thousand miles extent, all 
open and fair for cultivation, all abun- 
dant inthe various productions for the 
support of man, a very garden for thou- 
sands of the luxuries of fife. Imagine 
its forests swept away, the whole face of 
it covered with dwellings and cultivated 
fields. What an empire were this! 
What a world within itself! What a 
theatre for the statesman and the philan- 
thropist! What a scope for the exer- 
cise of that god-like power, which de- 
lights only in doing good and scattering 
happiness among mankind! And tu you 
my countrymen, to you at this very day 
it belongs to fix its fate. The character 
which you shall give, at this infancy of 
its existence, to its public institutions, 
its morals, and literature, will fix with 
undeviating certainty its future destinies. 
Reflect for a moment what a tremen- 
dous balance you hold in your hands, 
and may you so sway it, that ages and 
ages hereafter “ shaJl rise up and call 
you blessed!” 

** In the commencement of all public 
institutions there must bea leader. Ei- 
ther one man, or a body of men, with en- 
ergy which’no difficulties can resist, and 
enthusiasm, which no disappointment 
can allay, must lend their powers, and 
pledge their names for success. Des- 
pising opposition and censure, without 
waiting for recompense or even honour, 
they must spend their nights and their 
days, their health and fortune, in accom- 
plishing their object. Sugh men are 
the choicest blessing to any land; they 
are its perpetual strength and glory. 
Shall I then assure you, my fellow citi- 
zens, there are such men among you, and 
they need only your hearty and liberal 
support, and the work is done! Shrink 
not at the effort: Such institutions, when 
once firmly planted, will flourish spon- 
taneously; yes, and they will throw their 
branches to the sky, till their blossoms 
and their fragrance is scattered over all 
the land, and their roots in their strength 
are firmly fixed in the depths of the 
earth.” 

‘On this interesting and momentous 
subject, I beg leave to solicit the appro- 
bation of that sex, who are the peculiar 
patrons of every thing which softens, 
embellishes, and refines society. To 
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you, my fair auditors, we owe all the de- 
lights of civilized iile: Ail the elegance 
and all the graces which adorn it, are of 
your creation. 

“In infancy you mould our whdgle 
souls, our dispositions, our tastes, our 
intellects as you please: the principles 
of virtue and religion, that are twined 
around the heart with a mother’s cares- 
ses, will cling there to the grave. As 
we advance in life, you sway us and tame 
us amid all the storms of passion and 
ambition; you give firmness to the pa- 
triot’s breast and vigor to the warrior’s 
arm. Our sex, without your subduing 
power, are the savage of the forest, as 
ferocious and as bloody as the beast of 
prey. Your influence, in infinite good- 
ness, was sent down like the ligit of 
heavycnon a dark and desolate world 
like the star of Bethlchem beaming 
from above and pointing forward to un- 
known and unmeasured felicity. It is 
to that influence I appeal, and I address 
you not in the language of compliment 
and gallantry, it is beyond my skill, and 
beneath my ambition: I address you in 
the spirit of patriotism and for the good 
of my country, and I know well that I 
need not urge; I know well how much 
your enthusiasm outstrips our own, 
when the good of the nation is concern- 
ed. You cannot be ignorant of your 
power over the literary taste of commu- 
nity; how quickly the fascination which 
you can throw around any subject, makes 
itthe favorite of the times. the topic of the 
old and the young, the grave and the gay. 
Lend your smiles, then, to this noble, 
this magnificent object, and you will be 
worshipped with more justice than ever 
the celebrated nine, who patronized 
learning of old, and your names will 
surely be more worthy than theirs to be 
written on chaplets and diadenis,’’ 


—se— 
REFLECTIONS, 

Aman who dresses himself beyond 
his condition is like those who put ver- 
million on their cheeks whilst an ulcer 
devours them, 

The fruit of abstinence from the af. 
fairs of this world is peace of mind. 

A good book and a good woman are 
excellent things for those who know how 
justly to appreciate their value. There 
are men, however, who judge of both by 
their covering. 
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For tle Magazine. 
THOUCHTS ON VISITING THE TOMB 
OF WASHINGTON. 


Where deep Patomac rolls its silver stream, 


And glides majestic with its wat’ry gleam, 


Remote from scenes where commerce loves tc 


dweil, 
And far from din, by yonder peaceful deli, 
Vernon, majestic, rears its lofty brow, 
In solemn grandeur, o’er the plain below. 
Hail sacred spot! to freedom ever dear! 
Ye vot’rys come, and drop the tender tear, 
Ilere sleep the relics, which have once en- 
shrined 
Th’ immorial lustre of a heavenly mind! 
No longer Vernon, smile thy roseate bowers, 
Lost is the fragrance of thy blooming flowers; 
Mute are the warblers of thy silent groves, 
And hush’d the carols of their early loves; 
A solemn awe reigns thro the hallow’d ground, 
And all is rapt in solitude profound 
The guardian, saviour, of his country sleeps, 


And freedom’s genius here her vigil keeps. 
* * * s 


Lo! at his shrine Columbia’s heroes stand, 
Deep, sacred grief pervades the veteran band, 
No language there, dispels the mournful gloom, 
No accents break the silence of tomb; 

Each lab’ring breast with strong emotions 
heave, 

Each heart surcharged, the deep-drawn sigh 
doth breathe; 

These speak his worth, these heartfelt tributes 
show 

A grief too deep for kindly tears to flow. 

Ye hoary warriors, calm your sacred grief, 
No more lament your loved departed chief; 
Soon shall ye join him in the realms above, 

‘To part no more, but dwell in endless love; 

The bright reward to virtue there is given, 

And joy eternal, in the fields of heaven! T—. 
— 
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THE GAY MORN OF YOUTH; 
Addressed to Miss Rebecca B—, of Philadelphia. 


Ah! gleesome girl, thou still art young, 
And cankering care as yet, has flung 
No pall of sadness on thy brow, 

To cloud the smiles that bright it now. 


Cheerful and gay, each juv’nile hour, 
Thou know’st not half of sorrows power; 
But innocence and pleasure sway, 

And bless with joy thy every day. 

But ah! when half a dozen years 

Have shown how different life appears, 
When thou shalt know the cheatfu! world, 
. How many cares will be unfurled! 


And then, Rebecca, thou as J, 

Shall backward turn with many a sigh, 

And dream those younger pleasures o’er, 
Which then, sweet girl, thou’lt taste no more. 


Oh! then enjoy the transient day, 
Nor check the laugh that bids be gay; 
I wish that thou mayst never own, 
‘The griefs and tears that T have known. 
’ VALOLIUS CZELOSKY 
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THE PARTING TEAR. 
To Miss Anna De, of Pittsburg, Penn. 


Oft, lovely Anna, when I’ve left thee, 
To meet no more mayhap on earth, 
Vil fondly dwell on those bereft me, 
And dwell with rapture on their worth; 


But can I hope atransient sigh 

The wand’ring thaught would e’er attend, 
Should ever meet your mental eye, 

The methory of your stranger friend. 


Short the hour indeed I’ve known thee, 
The time will seem when we must part; 

But tho’ thy presence shall have flown me, 
I'll often meet it in my heart; 


How happy should I feel, assured, 

That when a sigh to you I send, 
Reciprocation had insured 

Another for your stranger friend. USEBIUS. 


a 
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FAGGOTS. 


Tis odd how many will pretend 
To what above their grade is; 

Few gentlemen in Sunday-suits descend 
To tell you what their trade is; 

And women with fine and pretty airs, depend, 
Not always are true ladies. 


People of title and of station, 
May be excused for affectation, 
For elevated o’er the rest, 
Often the very best 
Of heads, you know, 
Will turn and giddy grow. 


But when, no better than their neighbours, 

Some folk, with unremittant labours, 
Aspire above them, é 

And never lose a chance to shove the 

Upon the back-ground of contempt, 

Such creatures should not be exempt, 
(Whene’er we know it, ) 

From the sound satire of the poet. 


One morn, Lucinda, early, it is true, 
To visit, 
Call’d on an acquaintance somewhat new, 
Knock’d—* This is the house of Mr. Grew, 
Ts it? 
If Miss Maria’s in, I want to see her?” 


The servant girl (a country wench) had been 
Scarcely a week this queer big city in, 
And fear 
Lest the lady were in a hurry, 
Caused her, in her flurry, 
( Although the parlour door was near, 
Instead of asking her in it, 
To wait a minute 
Until her mistress should appear,) 
To lead the way still further back, 
(The stranger following her track) . 
To where she knew 
Miss Grew 











Was ironing some clothes, 
With cheeks e’en lovelier than the rose. 


What astonishment! amaze! 
Spoke Lucinda's doubting gaze, 
The mighty wonder 
To find Maria Grew was thus employed, 
Just like a sudden clap of thunder, 
Lucinda’s utterance seem’d to have destroyed 


“La!” said the young, affected miss, 
“Who'd thought to thus find you! 

Such drudgery and work as this, 
Our servants always do.” 


Maria with a blush apologized, 
Begg’d she would be excused, 
Own’d that she had been surprised 

At what she was unused. 


** Don’t quit for me!’’ Lucinda cried, 
** Don’t quit at all for me; 
Beside, 
Such things I wish to learn about, 
For in necessity 
They cannot well be done without.” 


I’ve read how when a ship was wreck’d 
Upon an island of Pelew, 
The natives flock’d to’t to inspect 
A thing so wondrous and so new; 
And how right comic fellows! 
They were diverted with the blacksmith’s be!- 
lows, 
And how they giggled with delight 
When by sign shown 
How they might 
For ever turn the grind-stone! 


As if as ignorant as those, 

Lucinda finger’d with the clothes, 
Following Maria with curious eyes 
And many a simper of surprize. 


But sometimes Folly will itself outfool, 
And turn the wight himself to ridicule. 


To show how little ladies knew 
Such things concerning, 
“ La' what is that,” cried she, “ Miss Grew, 
You just have put the fire on” 
But hap’ning, silly elf, 
To touch the article itself, 
She found by feel, ’twas hot to burning, 
“ Confound” cried she *“‘ the FLAT-1RON!!!” 
VALOLIUS CZELOSKY. 


—_ ae 


PHENOMENA IN 1817. 
From Tilloch’s Philosophical Magazine. 


On the 2d of July, the mountain of 
Hausruck, in Upper Austria, disappear- 
ed and gave place to a lake. This moun- 
tain was of great elevation and gave its 
name to the country around. 

On the 24th of the same month, the 
very opposite of this phenomenon oc- 
curred in Italy. An astonishing noise 
was heard in the territory of Ferentino; 
after which the waters of the lake Porci- 
ano suddenly: disappeared and left their 












ancient bed quitedry. Eastward of the 
lake at the foot of a neighboring moun- 
tain, they discovered an enormous Chasm, 
produced by some violent commetions, 
down which the waters had precipitated 
themselves into certain subterranean Ca- 
verns which now serve as their recep- 
tacle. ~ 

In the month of August, another dis- 
placement, owing without doubt to the 
subterraneous conflagration of a bed of 
coal or sulphurous matters, happened 
near Salzburg, in Bavaria on the border 
of the Salza. A space of ground, of the 
extent of about 15 acres, sunk down, and 
from the chasm left, flames continued 
to issue for four days afterwards, exhal- 
ing a strong sulphurous smell. 

On the 11th of May preceding, the 
bailiwick of Rattenberg presented a 
spectacle still more frightful. A whole 
mountain tumbled down, and transform- 
ed into a desart a very fertile and well- 
peopled valley. The cause to which this 
has been attributed was the enormous 
quantity of snow which fell in the Tyrol, 
in February, March and April, and 
which in a sudden change of tempera- 
ture, and abundant hot rains, had preci- 
pitately melted. 

On the 5th of July, at 1 o’clock inthe 
morning, the waters of the sea suddenly 
withdrew from the port of Marseilles, 
and left it, for some moments, quite dry; 
but soon after returned, and spread as 
far evenas the city. The same pheno- 
menon was observed with still more re- 
markable characters, on the 27th of 
June, 1813; and occurred also in 1775, 
at the time of the famous earthquake of 
Lisbon. 

uti 

NATURAL CURIOSITIES OF POLAND. 

The wild Man.—Among the natural 
curiosities of Poland must be reckoned 
the wild men that have been found in 
the woods of that country. The frequent 
incursions of the Tartars and other bar- 
barous nations, who often bore off whole 
villages of people into slavery, probably 
forced the women to carry their children 
into the woods for safety, and, in case of 
farther pursuit, to leave them behind; 
for they are frequently found among 
bears and other wild beasts, by whom 
they are nourished, and taught to feed 
like them. Such beings have been fre 
quently found in the woods both of Po- 
land and Germany, divested of almost all 
the properties of humanity, except the 
form. Those that have been taken went 
generally upon all-fours, though some- 
times they stood upright. They had not 
the use of speech at first, but were 
taught to speak when brought into towns 
and used kindly; retaining no memory 
of their former savage lives when they 
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came to be humanized, and made con- 
versable by cultivation. 

Mummies.—Under the mountains ad- 
joining to Kiow, on the frontiers of Rus- 
sia, and in the deserts of Podolia, arc sev- 
eral catacombs, or subterranean vaults, 
which the ancients used for burying pla- 
ces, and where a great number of human 
bodies are still preserved entire, though 
interred many ages since, having been 
better embalmed, and become neither so 
hard nor so black asthe Egyptian mum- 
mies. Among them are two princes in 
the habits they used to wear. It is 
thought that this preserving quality is 
owing to the nature of the soil, which is 
dry @nd sandy. 

Inflammable Spring.—The water of 
many springs is boiled into salt. The 
virtues of a spring in the palatinate of 
Cracow, which increases and decreases 
with the moon, are said to be wonderful 
for the preservation of life; and it is re- 
ported, that the neighbouring inhabitants 
commonly live to 100, and some of them 
to 150 years of age. This spring is in- 
flammable, and by applying a torch to it, 
it lamestlike the subtilest spirits of wine. 
The flame, however, dances on the sur- 
face, without heating the water; and if 
neglected to be exiinguished, which it 
may easily be, it communicates itself, by 
subterranean conduitsj te the roots of 
trees in a neighbouring wood, which it 
consumes; and about thirty-five years 
ago, the flames are said to have lasted 
for thirty years before they could be en- 
tirely extinguished. 


—_—— 
Anecdote of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 


Cosmo de Medicis, Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, concerning whom, on account 
of his prodigious wealth, it wasgrumour- 
ed, that he had the art of transmutation. 
A noble Venetian, who, though he had 
but a small fortune, was extremely well 
recommended to his Highness, (and by 
his polite behaviour, added daily to his 
credit in that court) one day fairly put 
the question, and asked the Duke, if he 
had the Philosopher’s Stone, or not! “My 
friend,” said the Duke, “I have; and be- 
cause I have a regard for you, I will give 
you the receipt ina few words.-—I never 
put off until to-morrow, what may be 
done to day; nor do I think any matter so 
trivial, as not to deserve notice.”” ‘The 
Venetian thanked his Serene Highness 
for the secret; and by observing his rules, 
acquired a great estate. 


Thoughts on the World.—This world 
by some is considered a place destitute 
of every kind of real pleasure, and where 
nothing but sorrow awaits the unfortunate 
children of men. Life by them is reck- 
oned a season in which we experience 
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little else than vexation, where happiness 
can never be found, and where every 
hope or expectation, will be inevitably 
blasted by disappointment.—Yet, if when 
the mind is calm and peaceful we im 
partially examine our situation, we shall 
find that our present state is far from be- 
ing so unhappy as is imagined: and that 
whether we enjoy life or not, depends for 
the most part on our conduct and dispo- 
sition. To the heart which is calm 
and cheerful, nature constantly appears 
apreeable; on every side new beauties 
wiJl spring up to delight n; and every 
pleasure, bowever trifling, will at least 
afford it some gratification. But ifthe dis- 
position is splenetic and impaftient, it will 
ever find some cause for discontent and 
ill humour; to it every joy will be incapa- 
ble of affording any satistaction;and each 
object, though ever so inviting, will ap- 
pear enveloped in darkness and gloom. 

Authentic Memoir.—A gentleman had 
five daughters, all of whom he brought 
up in such a manner as was proper to 
render them useful and respectable cha- 
racters in life.—These daughters as they 
came to years, married one after another, 
with the consent of their father. The 
first married a gentleman by the name 
of Poorn—the second, a Mr. LirrLe—the 
third, a Mr: Stornr—the fourth a Mr. 
Brown—and the fifth,a Mr. Hoga. — 
At the wedding of the latter, her sisters, 
with their husbands, were present. After 
the ceremonies of the wedding were over, 
a social conversation ensued, and the old 
gentleman made this remark to _ his 
guests: “I have taken great pains,” 
(said he,) “ to educate my five daughters 
in a manner that they might act well their 
part in life; and from their advantages 
and improvements, I fondly hoped that 
they would form connections that would 
do honour to my family; but I find thai 
all my pains, care, and expectations, in 
the result, have turned out nothing but, 
Poor, LirtLe, Snort, Brown, Hose!” 
A complement froma Countryman to a 

Judge. 

When Lord Mansfield once went to 
Oxtord circuit, an old fellow who was an 
evidence in a cause relative to a pathway 
through a common, gave the best cvi- 
dence he could, but said he wished he 
had been present when a cause of the 
same sort was airued by ad d clever 
fellow, whose name was Murray, who 
made all clear as the day. ‘ But he is 
dead, God rest his soul,’ ¢ Stop,’ said 
lord Mansfield, * you must not swear in 
court; pray how long has the man been 
dead.” * O, many years, I am toid,—be- 
fore your worship was born for ough: I 
know,—but he was a« d clever fe! 
low, sear OF not swear,’ 
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A never failing Receifit. 

A young clergyman having buried 
three wives, a lady asked him how he 
happened to be so lucky? Madam, re- 
plied he, I knew they could not live with- 
oug contradiction, so I let all of them 
have their own way. 

An ofifiosition. 

Dryden and Otway lived opposite to 
each other in Qucen-street. Otway 
coming one night from a tavern, chalk- 
ed upon Dryden’s door, ‘ Here lives 
John Dryden, he is a wit.” Dryden 
knew his hand writing, and next day 
chalked on Otway’s door, ‘ Here lives 
Tom Otway, he is ofifro-site.’ 

—, 
A Retort. 

A fellow who was a witness in the 
Grosvenor cause at Westminster Hall, 
having a Bardolphian nose, counsellor 
Dunning, thinking to embarrass him, 
began with, ‘ Now you, Mr. with the 
copper nose, now you are sworn, what 
have you to say!’—* Why by the oath 
I have sworn,’ replied he, ‘1 would not 
‘exchange my coffer nose for your dbra- 
zen face.’ 


— 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The subscriber having purchased 
of the former proprietors the estab- 
lishment of the Philadelphia Maga- 
zine, gives notice to the patrons of 
the work, that he will connect the 
interest of the publication, with that 
of the Repertory, to be continued in 
the present form of the Magazine, 
and issued weekly, under the title of 
‘s The Philadelphia Magazine and 
Weekly Repertory.” 

The patrons of the Repertory are 
informed, that they will be served 
with that publication, independent of 
the Magazine, until the volume shall 
be completed: after which time those 
who do not withdraw their names, 
will be considered as subscribing to 
the work in its present form. 

The connection of two establish- 
ments, of this nature, has other ad- 
vantages than the mere pecuniary 
concern of its proprietor; for, while 
he is indeed reaping the benefits 
which may grow out of the united 
patronage, he is able, in the better 
prospect of remuneration, to bestow 
a more undivided attention to the 
work, and in consequence render it 
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more worthy the patrohage of its 
subscribers. 

The arrangements necessary in 
consequence of the change which has 
taken place in this establishment, has 
occasioned a delay in issuing this 
number; an irregularity which it is 
hoped will not again occur to render 
an apalogy necessary. 

Former contributors to the Maga- 
zine and to the Repertory, are soli- 
cited to continue their favours. 

Communications will be received 
at Isaac Peirce’s bookstore, where a 
letter box is conspicuously placed. 

D. HEAITIT. 


+ Se 


MARRIED, 


On Wednesday evening last, by the 
Rev. Mr. Henry, Mr. James Keating to 
Miss Zudabia Keating, daughter of John 
Keating Esq., all of this city. 

At Dennis, Cape Cod, Mr. Thomas 
W. M‘Cleves, of Nantucket, aged 71, to 
Miss Hofie Howe, of the former place, 
aged 23, | 


DIED, 


In the Northern Liberties, on the even- 
ing of the 10th instant, Zhomas Millard, 
in the 67th year of his age. Nature re- 
fused him her supporting and invigorat- 
ing aid; a gradual decay, therefore, of 
the powers of life conducted him, with- 
out any very sensible pain, to “ the long 
bourne from whence no traveller re- 
turns.” 

He served with honour as an officer in 
the revolutionary struggle that political- 
ly severed this country from Britain; a 
part of which time, he and the departed 
general Barker were lieutenants in the 
same company. At the close of the war, 
resigning the command of a company, to 
which he had been appointed, he joyful- 
ly sought repose in the bosom of his fa- 
mily, refusing to accept any appointment 
either of honour or profit, trom the gene- 
ral or state governments.—He was kind 
and affectionate to his wife and children, 
(who with grateful minds can never cease 
to remember his departed worth) and 
frank and sincere to his numerous friends 
and acquaintance. When we take a re- 
trospective view of his just conduct thro’ 
life, we canaot help applying to the ob- 
ject of these lines, those noted words of 
the translator of Homer’s Iliad, that “ an 
honest man is the noblest work of God.” 

At Williamsport, Pennsylvania, Mrs. 
Ann Ross, aged 55. 

Hartford, Connecticut, Mrs. Adigail 
Elisworth, aged 63, relict of the late Oli- 
ver Eilsworth, formerly chief justice of 
the United States’ court. 





HEALTH OFFICE, 
August 8, 1818. 


Interments in the City and Liberties of Philadel- 
phia, from August 1, to August 8. 








3 83 yr sf 
DISEASES. = 3 $ DISEASES. = 3 
<3; <6 
Abscess i 03 Remittant 3 0 
Apoplexy 0 1 5 Typhus 2 0 
“Ae: — eae 
ild-be ives 
Cholera Morbus 1 30 $ Infiam. oflungs 0 1 
Consump. lungs 5 0 stomach 1 Q 
Convulsions 1 4 $ Insanity 1 0 
Diarrhea -y H Old Age 3 0 
Dropsy 3 0¢ Teething 0 1 
brain e.3 ; Unknown 1 @ 
Drowned 1 1 ; ee 
Epilepsy 9 05 29 46 
Fever 1 0 a 
Intermittent 1 0 Toal 75 


Of the above there were, 


Under 1 year 23 ¢ From 50 to"60 6 
From 1 to 2 17 60 70. ....& 
2 5 3 $ 70 80 1 
5 10 1 3 80 90 #1 
10 20 2 3 90 §=100 1 
20 30 6 100 110 0 
30 40 5 ; — 
40 50 88 Total 75 


By order of the Board of Health, 
JOSEPH PRYOR, Clerk. 


State of the Thermometer. 
9 o’clock. 12 0’clock. 3 o’clock: 


August 3, 80 84 83 
4, 77 80 82 
5, 77 80 83 
6, 80 31 84 
7; 72 72 73 
8, 70 70 70 
el 


DEATHS IN NEW YORK. 


The city inspector reports the death of 90 
persons during the week ending on Saturday 
the 8th instant, viz. 21 men, 17 women, 23 
boys, and 29 girls, of whom 30 were under the 
age of one year. 
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Terms of the Philadelphia Magazine. 


The price is four dollars per annum, pay- 
able half yearly in advance. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the 
city every Saturday, and forwarded to those in 
the country by the earliest conveyance. 

No subscription will be received for less than 
six months. Those who do not notify us of their 
intention to discontinue at the close of one vol- 
ume, will be considered as subscribing for the 
next. 

Any person who shall procure seven subscri- 
bers and become responsible for the payment, 
shall receive one Copy gratis. 


*.* Subscriptions and communications will 
be received at this office, and at the bookstore 
of Isaac Peirce, No. 5 North Front street. 
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